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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10, 1953 


Houser or RepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Post Orrice AND Crvin SERVICE, 


Washington, D. @. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in the committee room of the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, Hon. Gardner R. 
Withrow (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

(S. 971 and H. R. 1939 are as follows:) 


[S. 971, 83d Cong., 1st sess.] 


AN ACT To authorize films, and related material, for educational use to be transmitted 
through the mails at the rate provided for books 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 204 (d) of the Postal Rate Re- 
vision and Federal Employees Salary Act of 1948 (39 U. 8. C., sec. 292a (d)) 
is amended by inserting (1) after “(d)” and by adding at.the end thereof the 
following: 

“(2) The rate provided in paragraph (1) for books may apply to sixteen- 
millimeter films and sixteen-millimeter film catalogs when sent through the 
mails except when sent to commercial theaters.” 

Sec. 2. Section 204 (c) of the Postal Rate Revision and Federal Employees 
Salary Act of 1948 (39 U. S. C., sec. 292a (e)) is amended by inserting “(1)” 
after “(e)” and by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(2) The rate provided in paragraph (1) for books may apply to sixteen- 
millimeter films, filmstrips, projected transparencies and slides, microfilms, 
sound recordings, and catalogs of such materials when sent to or from (A) 
schools, colleges, universities, or public libraries, and (B) religious, educational, 
scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, labor, veterans’, or fraternal organizations 
or associations, not organized for profit and none of the net income of which 
inures to the benefit of any private stockholder or individual.” 

Passed the Senate May 21, 1953. 

Attest: 

J. MArK Trice, Secretary. 


{H. R. 1939, 83d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize films, and related material, for educational use to be transmitted 
through the mails at the rate provided for books 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 204 (d) of the Postal Rate Re- 
vision and Federal Employees Salary Act of 1948 (39 U. S. C., see. 292a (d)) 
is amended by inserting “(1)” after “(d)” and by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(2) The rate provided in paragraph (1) for books may apply to sixteen- 
millimeter films and sixteen-millimeter film catalogs when sent through the 
mails except when sent to commercial theaters.” 

Sec. 2. Section 204 (e) of the Postal Rate Revision and Federal Employees 
Salary Act of 1948 (39 U. S. C., sec. 292a (e)) is amended by inserting “(1)” 
after ““(e)” and by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(2) The rate provided in paragraph (1) for books may apply to sixteen- 
millimeter films, filmstrips, projected transparencies and slides, microfilms, 
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sound recordings, and catalogs of such materials when sent to or from (A) 
schools, colleges, universities, or public libraries, and (B) regilious, educational, 
scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, labor, veterans’, or fraternal organizations 
or associations, not organized for profit and none of the net income of which 
inures to the benefit of any private stockholder or individual.” 

Mr. Wrrnrow. This subcommittee has been assigned the responsibil- 
ity for examining into the bills H. R. 1939 and 8.971. These bills are 
identical and, in general, would bring the postal rate on films used for 
educational purposes in line with the rate on books. 

I might say that there has been a considerable amount of interest 
evidenced in this legislation by a large volume of correspondence we 
have received which points out that there has been a general trend 
toward the use of educational films in lieu of books in recent years. 

The committee has scheduled another meeting for 11 a.m. Since 
we have a number of witnesses I hope that we can move rather rapidly 
and, if possible, I would appreciate it and I know the committee would, 
if the witnesses would place their full statements in the record and 
just give the major points to the subcommittee. In most cases, copies 
of the statements have been made available to the members at their 
de sks. 

First of all, it is a privilege to call upon a distinguished member of 
our committee, who is the sponsor of the House bill, the gentlewoman 
from New York, Mrs. Katharine St. George. 

Mrs. St. George. 


STATEMENT OF_HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for this 
opportunity to come before your subcommittee and testify in favor 
of H. R. 1939. As you have pointed out, this is an identical bill to the 

bill whic h passed the Senate, S. 971. The bill places films and educa- 
tional film catalogs under the book rate. 

To read from the analysis, which I will do very briefly : 

The purpose of the bill is to extend and enlarge the qualified users under the 
present law, prescribing such postage rates on books. 

It seems at this time in our educational system this is well war- 
ranted because, as you know, films are used for educational purposes 
and they are being used more and more. I know the schoolmen who 
are here today will certainly testify to that. For that reason it seems 
only a progressive measure to put them under the same rate as books, 
That is all we are asking for. 

The bill also states that these 16 millimeter films can only be put 
under this rate when they are not shipped to theaters. In other words, 
the ordinary theater cannot make use of this legislation; it will be for 
educational purposes and for educational purposes only. 

I believe there has been some question as to the difficulty of enforci ‘ing 
this, but I cannot believe that that presents such a very great obstacle. 
After all, it cannot be anything like the obstacle involved in looking 
over the advertising content of the magazines, which we know the 
post office has to do at all times. 

I would also like to place in the record, Mr. Chairman, the list of 
universities, public libraries, schools, school districts, and others who 
have communicated with me » ft avoring the passage of this legislation. 
As you will see, it is a very considerable list. 
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(The information is as follows :) 
LETTERS AND MESSAGES IN Support oF H. R. 1939 


AT THE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE LEVEL 


University of Idaho 
University of Toledo, Ohio 
Brooklyn College, New York 
University of California, Berkeley 
San Diego State College, California 
Columbia University. New York 
University of New Hampshire 
Virginia State College, Petersburg 
New York University 
State University of New York 
Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y. 
University of Arizona 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
Syracuse University 
State Teachers College, Millersville, Pa. 
Pennsylvania State College 
Louisiana State University 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Charlotte and Mecklenburg County, N. C. 
Pack Memorial Public Library, Asheville, N. C. 
Peoria Public Library, Peoria, Ill. 

Richmond Memorial Library, Batavia, N. Y. 
Tacoma Public Library, Tacoma, Wash. 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Valley City public schools, North Dakota 
Corpus Christi public schools, Texas 

Marlboro Central School, New York 

Garden Country Day School, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
Orchard Park Central School, New York 
Liverpool central schools, New York 

Red Hook Central School, New York 

Wagon Mound Grade School, New Mexico 
Hancock Central School, New York 

Pierce County schools, Tacoma, Wash. 
Whitesboro Central School, New York 
Poughkeepsie Public School, New York 
Charlotte Valley Central School, Davenport, N. Y. 
Great Neck public schools, New York 

Board of Education of the City of New York 
Broadalbin Central School, New York 

Verona Central School, New York 

Goshen Central School, New York 

Carlsbad city schools, New Mexico 

Greenville Central Rural School, New York 
Arlington County public schools, Virginia 
Public School 21, Bronx, N. Y. 

Richmond public schools, Virginia 

Everett High School, Washington 

County of McKinley schools, New Mexico 
Colebrook Elementary School, New Hampshire 
Chaves County schools, New Mexico 
McKinley High School, Ohio 

Baldwin Junior-Senior High School, Baldwin, N. Y. 
Beaver River Central School, New York 
Farmingdale public schools, New York 

Pike County School System, Goshen, Ala. 
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OTHERS 
Norfolk, Va., County Teaching Materials Center 
New Mexico Education Association 
American Bible Society 
National Council, Protestant Episcopal Church 
United Lutheran Church in America 
American Automobile Association 
Association for Higher Education 
National Education Association of the United States 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Department of Health, Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I think this legislation is eminently proper and 
desirable. I know it will help the schools and universities of the 
country. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that this bill will pass, and pass 
speedily, because we would like to also get it on our Consent Calendar 
as they did in the Senate. 

I do not think I have anything more, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Are there any questions? Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. I have a question on section 2 on page 1. I am 
very much in favor of this bill, but I just wonder about this: 

The rate provided in paragraph (1) for books may apply to 16-millimeter films 
and 16-millimeter film catalogs when sent through the mails except when sent 
to commercial theaters. 

What about the television stations? A tremendous use is being 
made of 16-millimeter films there. I think some cognizance should be 
taken of that, since you are making a very definite point of excepting 
commercial theaters. I just wonder in the bill if we should not include 
the television stations. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. “And commercial television stations” ¢ 

Mr. Gross. “And commercial television stations.” That is right. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I think I would be willing to accept that. 

Mr. Gross. That can come up later. 

Mrs. Sr. Groracr. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I do not think that language should include either 
the commercial theaters or the television stations, and should be broad 
enough to cover anyone who has a commercial use of it. 

Mr. Gross. We can fix that. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Yes; we can change that. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. I do not think it covers it sufficiently; although on 
page 2 in section 2 it covers the different people who can use this. 

Mr. Gross. But you definitely have an exception that covers only one 
source of commercial use. However, let us get on with the witnesses. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. Yes. 

Mr. Wirnrow. That is very fine. I think we can work that out later. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. In other words, the language is not quite broad 
enough in this one field. 

Mrs. Sr. Georcr. You would like to have it include all com- 
mercial use ¢ 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Yes. 

Mrs. Sr. Georoe. I think it could be better said “for any commer- 
cial use” or words to that effect, taking in all commercial use. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Of course, that is the general idea; that we do not 
want it commercialized. 


Mrs. Str. Georar. Yes. 
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Mr. Wirnrow. Thank you ever so much, Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Did you desire to insert this statement addressed to 
Hon. Edward T. Bonin, House of Representatives, Capitol Building, 
in the record ¢ 

Mrs. Str. Georce. I would be very happy to, Mr. Chairman. It is 
in support of the bill. 

(The information is as follows :) 


WILKES-BARRE CIty SCHOOLS, 
OFFICE oF A. E. BACON, SUPERINTENDENT, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., May 26, 19538. 
Hon. Epwarp T. Bonin, 
House of Representatives, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: We, the undersigned educators, of the city of Wilkes- 
Barre, are appealing to you to support H. R. 1939. 

As educators, we feel that postal rates on educational films far exceed other 
publications books, etc. 

Since visual-aid materials (films) play an integral part in the present-day 
teaching, and this material is so essential, it should be available to the students 
of this great country of ours at the minimum postal charge. 

We sincerely hope you will use your influence to force this bill out of committee 
and support its passage in the House. 

Thanking you for your kind consideration and with best wishes. 

Respectfully, 


J.J. Ruddy, 97 East South Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Arthur E. Booth, 580 Warren Avenue, Kingston, Pa. 

Robert A. Rumensnyder, 263 West Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Charles C. Morgan, 104 Old River Road, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Ruth T. Austin, 15 North Franklin Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

M. Auline Weiss, 352 McLean Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Alice C. Leona, Hotel Sterling, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Ziata Tuhy, 663 West Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 

Eva V. Dixon, 44 Walnut Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Agnes C. Lynch, 33 Park Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Margaret R. Evans, 60 West Union Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Paul B. Lewis, 336 North Washington Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Paul Labeda, 261 Madison Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Charles F. Hensley, 146 Madison Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Anthony Ruddy, 38 Hillard, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

M. Williams, 364 East Northampton Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Kathryn Ash, R. D. No. 2, Pittston Boulevard, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Minerva R. Jackson, 156 South Sherman Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

H. Lynn Goughnour, 4 Oak Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Harriet Voeste, 128 Sambourne Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Margaret I. Nicholow, 445 South River Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Floyd 8. Siegfried, 246 South River Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Charles G. McCulloch, 473 North River Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mrs. Shirley Connelly, 291 Hazle Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

T. A. Edison Cooke, 54 Gates Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Stephen Emanuel, 421 River Road, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Elizabeth P. Meyer, 121 Hanover Street, Wilkes-Barre, elementary 
principal. 

Ruth L. Taylor, 72 Hanover Street, Wilkes-Barre, teacher, 3d grade. 

Annette K. Friel, 420 Carey Avenue, teacher, 6th grade. 

Marion 8S. Carpenter, 31 Lawrence Street, Wilkes-Barre, teacher, 4th 
grade. 

Ruth Rees, 516 Carey Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, teacher, 2d grade. 

Marjorie H. Kingeter, 247 North River Street, Wilkes-Barre, teacher, 
2d grade. 

Emily M. Lawrence, 83 Oak Street, Wilkes-Barre, teacher, 3d grade. 

Grace Lord, 262 South River Street, teacher, lst grade. 

40637—54——__2 
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Martha M. Lingertol, 128 Dagobert Street, Wilkes-Barre, teacher, 
4th grade. 

Frances Cole, 39 Kidder Street, teacher, 5th grade. 

Marion H. Stumpf, 118 Charles Street, Apartment 2, teacher, 5th 
grade. 

Theresa Lyons, 85 Regent Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., teacher, 1st grade. 

Anna S. Trexler, 296 Old River Road, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., teacher, 
kindergarten. 

John H. Stonik, 28 Park Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, director. 

Marie Purcell, 202 North Main Street, Wilkes-Barre district. 

3Jeatrice Ruttenberg, 288 South River Street, Wilkes-Barre, teacher. 

Irene A. Moss, 79 Academy Street, Wilkes-Barre, teacher. 

Florence J. Cunningham, 85 Bowman Street, Wilkes-Barre, teacher, 
3d grade. 

Ruth L. Conlan, 27 Carey Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, teacher, 2d grade. 

Anne Z. Jones, 70 West Union Street, Wilkes-Barre, 4th grade. 

Mary F. Amesbury, 57 Sturdevant Street, Wilkes-Barre. 

Catherine A. Codden, Harveys Lake, Pa., Wilkes-Barre, teacher, 
principal. 

Mary Gill, 141 Matson Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., teacher. 

Ruth C. Evans, 31 Gates Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., teacher. 

Edythe J. Geesey, 110 Madison Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., teacher. 

Sally Stegmaier, 304 South Franklin Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., teacher. 

Odah Weyhenmeyer, 196 West River Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
teacher. 

Gertrude C, Lecher, 26 Stanley Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., teacher. 

Marjorie Austin, 288 Academy Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., teacher. 

Elizabeth V. Dress, 45 Nicholson Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., teacher. 

Elia Corbett, 189 South Washington Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
teacher. 

Louise Baumann, 144 Wood Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., teacher. 

Mabel Durkin, 5 Regent Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., teacher. 

Catherine Jones, 16 Wyoming Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., teacher. 

Florence R. Stapleton, 62 West Union Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
teacher. 

Luke D. Corbett, 35 Cathin Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., principal. 

Phyetta Praetorius, 260 North Pennsylvania Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, 

’a., teacher. 

Leonard L. Falcon, 325 Dana Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., principal. 

Barbara F. Mullally, 118 North Franklin Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Alma Thomas, 374 North Washington Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Gertrude E. Regan, 394 North Washington Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 

Marie Slamon, 318 North Washington Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Margaret A. Valentine, 112 Charles Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., teacher. 

Ralph F. Evans, 34 Army Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., teacher. 

S. J. Millard, 1173 Wyoming Avenue, Forty Fort, Pa. 

Leon J. English, 24 Simpson Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Homer T. Middleton, R. D. 1., Dallas, Pa. 

W. C. Scott, 52 Catlin Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

F. U. Grenawatt, 77 Corlear Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Joseph Powell, 27 Miner Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Anne Jones, 119 West Shawnee Avenue, Plymouth, Pa. 

Anna Harrison, 42 Susquehanna Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Ruth Merrel, Oak Street, Trucksville, Pa. 

Ruth BE. Evans, 102 Walker Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mary C. Ford, 390 East Northampton Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Margaret McHugh, 404 Carey Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Elsie Jane Weaver, 34 Academy Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mary Jule Danghu, 114 North Franklin Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Helen M. Lynch, 33 Park Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Marian R. Hogg, 33 Amherst Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mary V. Fraley, 166 Charles Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Marguerite E. Smith, 457 South River Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Eleanor M. Obici, 368 Park Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

John M. Davies, 53 South Grant Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

William J. Morgen, 515 Carey Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Willard F. George, 20 Alexander Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Dorothy Dana, 314 Horton Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Esther R. Trithaway, 39 West North Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Iona M. Brelsford, 133 Old River Road, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Warren Challis, 374 East Market Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Miriam Watkins, 177 Austin Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Catherine McManmon, 13 Harry Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
James J. McGowan, 141 Sambourne Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Joseph Obeid, 187 Dana Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Charles H. Davis, 430 Carey Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Casimir Tydurslei, 472 South Franklin Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Emily L. Trimmer, 166 North Franklin Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Jean F. Deobold, 90 Walnut Street, Forty Fort, Pa. 

Thomas Donlin, 40 Corlear Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Rita Murray, 54 Mallery Place, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Lucille K. Ryan, 200 South Franklin, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Ann ©. Hughes, 367 East South Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

J. Franck Dennis, 576 Warren Avenue, Kingston, Pa. 

James K, Aikens, 60 Amherst Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Lois A. Weiss, 98 Simpson Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Llewellyn Jones, 92 Elizabeth Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Stanley A. Corbett, 848 South Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
kthel Thomas, 59 Park Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Ella McConnell, Box 27, Harvey’s Lake, Pa. 

Edwin H. Wills, 221 Andover Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mary Riley, 72 Arch Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Myrtle K. Shepherd, 436 South River Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Helen Mills, 98 West Chestnut Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Rozella B. Dougherty, 247 South Grant Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Katherine Condren, 320 South River Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Loretta Leonard, 122 Spring Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Henrietta Flack, Goss Manor, Dallas. Pa. 

Irene Pallman, 279 Hazle Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mildred Shonk, 42 Gates Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Eleanor H. Singer, 19 Hughes Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Edith H. Frantz, R. F. D. No. 1, Falls, Pa. 

Ruth A. Reilly, 16 Mayer Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mary E. Gannon, 61 Prospect Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Geraldine Carr, 142 South Hancock Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Theresa M. Griesmer, 29 William Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ~ 
Eleanor J. Roderick, 23 East North Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Mary Hart, 324 South River Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Margaret Gallagher, 7 East Jackson Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Catherine Jordan, 210 Scott Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Elfed H. Jones, 103 Charles Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Francis T. Truscott, 195 Gardner Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Agnes A. Silvany, 88 North River Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Gertrude C. Harrison, 549 Tioga Avenue, Kingston, Pa. 

Ethel Beidler, 333 River Street, Forty-Fort, Pa. 

Anna M. Halloran, 446 Scott Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Catherine M. Kreidler, 357 North Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Jule T, Prisbek, 12 South Hancock Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Mary Leonard, 191 Stucker Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Rita Carlin, 380 North Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mary A. Johnson, 28 Mallery Place, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mary K. Lenahan, 340 North Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Arline R. Stenson, 120 West Ross Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Victoria A. Nitch, 111 Thomas Street, Wilkes-Barre, I’a. 
Teresa McGovern, 239 North Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
William Kelly, 157 Mill Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Chester J. Hine, 301 South Washington Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Thomas E. Bradley, 318 East South Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Marie Hughes, 352 North Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Marjorie Hughes, 352 North Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

H. C. Booth, 380 Osceola Avenue, Kingston, Pa. 

Fannie Brown, 52 South Sherman Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Ruth G. Behling, 25 Ralph Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Theresa Bass, 63 West South Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mrs. James Payne, 510 Carey Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Elizabeth Wiegand, 279 New Hancock Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Fred B. Schmidt, 168 Welles Street, Forty Fort, Pa. 
Clyde Owens, 928 Fourth Street, West Pittston, Pa. 
Louis Paterin, 48 Elder Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Harold Jordan, 11 Oliver Street, Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

John P. Jones, 33 Grove Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
James Payne, 510 Carey Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Paul Richards, 416 Wyoming Avenue, Kingston, Pa. 
Thomas A. Flaherty, 108 Custer Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Fred H. Super, 70 North Athiston Avenue, Kingston, Pa. 
G. H. Smith, 35 West North Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Florence L. Evans, 24 Regent Street, Wilke-Barre, Pa. 
Regina C. O’Malley, 158 South Washington, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Sarah R. Wagner, 23 Oak Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Anne N. Dzeury, 27 East Elm Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Nellie E. Durkin, 876 Scott Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Ida M. Brenner, 31 Terrace Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Marie M. Walsh, 15 North Franklin, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Mae Connor, 177 South Franklin Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Elizabeth B. Steiger, 125 Carlisle Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Elizabeth McHugh, 404 Carey Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Edna L. Smith, 457 South River Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Michael Powell, 523 Madison Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Robert A. West, 17 Birch Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Eleanor A. Ward, 225 North Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Rita A. Doughee, 210 Stanton Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Sarah Healey, Weaver School, 1st grade. 

Mary M. Lopatto, Weaver, 2d grade. 

Irene Krieg, Weaver, 3d grade. 

Emily K. Laux, Weaver, 4th grade. 

Irene Carr, Weaver, 5th grade. 

Oliven Rosser, Weaver, 6th grade. 

Esther C. Helfrich, W. E. Doron, 6th grade. 

Helen Keiner, W. E. Doron, 1st grade. 

Louise Watts, W. E. Doron, 4th grade. 

Rebecca Shepard, W. E. Doron, 2d grade. 

Eleanore M. Becker, W. E. Doron, 1st grade. 

Minerva Bossard, W. E. Doron, 3d grade. 

Kathleen Joyce, W. E. Doron, 5th grade. 

Margaret E. Arnold, Meade, 3d grade. 

Agnes Kelly, Meade, 4th grade. 

Mary E. Meekin, Meade, ist grade. 

Mary M. Stapleton, Meade, 6th grade. 

Gladys R. Strome, Weaver, 6th grade. 

Edna Aurand, Custer, 6th grade. 

Esther Bone, Custer, 5th grade. 

Sara L. Maisel, Custer, 4th grade. 

Irene G. Borjes, Custer, 3d grade. 

Alice K. Sauerwine, Custer Street, 2d grade. 

Anna Gilligan, Custer Street, Ist grade. 

Frank Duffy, Mackin, principal. 

Nora Dugan, Mackin, 4th grade. 

Mary Jones, Mackin, 3d grade. 

Margaret Dougherty, Mackin, 2d grade. 

Rose V. Brislin, Mackin, Ist grade. 

Marie J. Ruddy, Mackin, 5th grade. 

Mary M. McKeown, Mackin, kindergarten. 

James J. Dunn, Courtright, principal. 

Esther T. Simonson, Courtright, 5th grade. 

Ruth J. Evans, Courtright, kindergarten and 4th grade. 
Marion Griesmer, Courtright, 6th grade. 

Anna M. Hourigan, Courtright, 3d grade. 

Mary M. Conway, Courtright, 2d grade. 

Frances Blank, Courtright, lst grade. 

Joseph A. Yauchik, Guthrie, 6th grade. 

Mary M. Watts, Guthrie, 5th grade. 

Florence E. Sullivan, Guthrie, 4th grade. 

Dorothy C. Lenahan, Guthrie, 3d grade. 
Catherine Doyle, Guthrie, 2d grade. 
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Jane Slamon, Guthrie, 1st grade. 

Rosamond Menighan, Guthrie, kindergarten. 
Edward P. Flynn, S. and S. Memorial, principal. 
Evelyn G. Schmitt, S. and S. Memorial, kindergarten. 
Laura Bassler, S. and 8. Memorial, 1st grade. 
Lola Brooks, S. and 8. Memorial, 2d grade. 

Agnes J. McAndrew, S. and S. Memorial, 2d grade. 
Catherine D. Clarke, S. and S. Memorial, 4th grade. 
Mary L. O’Connell, S. and S. Memorial, 3d grade. 
Edward Brogan, S. and 8S. Memorial, 5th grade. 
Ruth W. Wetzel, S. and S. Memorial, art. 
Eleanore Schmitt, medical department. 

John J. Hannon, Calvin, 6th grade. 

Isabel Corson, Calvin, 2d grade. 

Mary ©. Jordan, Calvin, 1st grade. 

Mary Rowan, Calvin, 5th grade. 

Besse Danner, Calvin, 4th grade. 

Mary B. Dugan, Calvin, 3d grade. 

Sarah M. Wallace, S. and S. Memorial, music. 
John J. Burns, St. Clair, principal. 

Esther EK. Dierolf, St. Clair, 4th grade. 

Ida E. Wallace, St. Clair, 3d grade. 

Margaret C. Jones, St. Clair, 5th grade. 

Mary A. McAndrew, St. Clair, 5th grade. 
Romayne Brogan, St. Clair, Ist grade. 

Nelli E. Evans, St. Clair, 2d grade. 

Helen Callahan, St. Clair, 2d grade. 

Arlene R. Gallagher, St. Clair, lst grade. 

Ruth Bond, St. Clair, 3d grade. 

Robert French, St. Clair, Phys. Ed. 

Victor F. Baiz, G. A. R., G. A. R. high school. 

S. R. Henning, G. A. R., high school. 

Anna F., Brislin, G. A. R., G. A. R. grades 7 and 8. 
Albertine Lersch, G. A. R., G. A. R. grades 7 and 8. 
Elizabeth Baur, G. A. R., G. A. R. 7th and 8th grades. 
Christina M. Moyer, G. A. R., 7th and 8th grades. 
Sabina Dieckes, G. A. R., G. A. R. 

Richard E. Miller, G. A. R., 9th—11th grades. 
Minnie M. Hahn, G. A. R., 9th grade. 

Elizabeth L. Pugh, G. A. R. 7th, Sth, 9th grades. 
Jewel Ruddy, G. A. R., Phys. Ed. 

Anne Aufiero, G. A. R., high school. 

Bernard P. Whitney, G. A. R., 9th grade. 

Hllen P. Gray, G. A. R., 8th grade. 

Mary T. Rudd, G. A. R., 8th grade. 

Anna McKeon, G. A. R., 7th grade. 

Marguerite BE. Harvey, G. A. R., 7th grade. 
Helen Watters, G. A. R., 8th grade. 

Mary Hughes, G. A. R., 8th grade. 

E. M. Lipiec, G. A. R., high school. 

Mildred Milcham, G. A. R., 11th grade. 

Helen O’Connell, G. A. R., 10th grade. 

Robert J. MeGuire, G. A. R., 11th grade. 
Herbert Lloyd, G. A. R., 11th—12th grades. 

Jos. F. Bartish, G. A. R., 12th grade. 

June M. Owens, G. A. R., 10th grade. 

Anna M. Henry, G. A. R., 12th grade. 

Anne M. Dembitz, G. A. R., 12th grade. 
Charlotte Lord, G. A. R., 11th-—12th grades. 
Katherine P. Freund, W-B Schools, high school. 
John Steinhaner, G. A. R.. 9th grade. 

Victor B. Dobb, G. A. R., 11th grade. 

Ray J. Chesney, G. A. R., 12th grade. 

Gordon E. Highnter, G. A. R., 11th grade. 
Pauline F. Utz, G. A. R., 12th grade. 

Theresa Juzwrali, G. A. R., commercial. 
Barbara Check, G. A. R., art. 

Gilbert Schappsert, G. A. R., 10th grade. 
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Meyer Tope, G. A. R., 12th grade. 
Mary Mulhern, G. A. R., 12th grade. 
Wm. F. Maguire, G. A. R., 9th grade. 
Harold E. Field, G. A. R., 9th grade. 
Mary P. McOruff, G. A. R., 12th grade. 
Dorothy Hays, G. A. R., librarian. 


Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, I have one other letter from Mr. 
Gross. May I place that in the record? 

Mr. Wirnrow. If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Thank you. 

(The information is as follows:) 


COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND Crv1t SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 27, 1958. 
Mr. FrRep BELEN, 
House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Frep: Please make available to the other members the enclosed petition 
of the audio-visual leadership conference, which met at the State University 
of Iowa, in support of H. R. 1939. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 


H. R. Gross. 


STATE UNIVERSITY oF Iowa, 
IowA CENTER FOR CONTINUATION Stupy (LAw Commons), 
Iowa City, April 17, 1953. 
Hon. H. R. Gross, 
Iowa Third District Congressman, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gross: Currently in session at the University of Iowa, Iowa City, is 
the Audio-Visual Leadership Conference. This group is an important cross- 
section of leaders in education from North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, and Iowa, representative of college and university educa- 
tion departments, county superintendents, city superintendents, and audio-visual 
directors of college—State, county, and city levels. 

We are very much interested in a recently introduced bill—that of H. R. 19389. 
Inasmuch as you are a member of the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee and urge that you will consider this bill favorably and press its passage 
for the following reasons: 

1. Motion-picture films are becoming increasingly important for good educa- 
tion in our schools, colleges, churches, and adult-education programs. Most of 
these groups are operating on limited budgets. It would provide a great educa- 
tional advantage by allowing the use of more fine educational firms if the postage 
rate were lowered to the same rate as that of books. This proposed rate would 
allow mailing of films at approximately half the present rate. 

°. Educational films and film catalogs are mailed out by nonmerchandising 
organizations and it seems unfair for nonprofit groups to be held to the same 
rates as those operating for profit. 

We are therefore recommending that you influence favorable action on this 
bill to insure better opportunities for the future of education in our country. 

Sincerely yours, 


John E. Dahl, Indianola, Iowa; Ralph A. Shalla, Keokuk, Iowa; 
G. G. Kinpfer, Sioux City, Iowa; H. W. McKnight, Burlington, 
Iowa: Ralph C. Norris, Polk County Superintendent of Schools; 
F. M. Stracel, lowa City, Iowa; F. M. Richardson, St. Joseph, Mo. ; 
Delinda Roggensack, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa: C. W. 
Ballew, University of Missouri: Donald Seott. Fort Dodge. Iowa: 
Edward R. Loving, Dubuque, Iowa; Amos J. Claybough, Daven- 
port, Iowa: Leonard Y. Tripp, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Dean H. Ferris, 
Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa; Dean Bruce E. Mahan, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City: Roger Albright, Educational Di 
rector, Teaching Film Custodians; Mark W. Delzell, Vermillion, 
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S. Dak.; Paul H. Inbrock, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa; 
W. Gierde, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa;: M. F. 
Poyzer, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks; Helge B. 
Hansen, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; Robert M. 
Rosburg, Polk County; Arthur A. Halbach, Dubuque, Iowa, 
Chancery; Clifton F. Schropp, Des Moines, Iowa; Glen F. Frey, 
Keokuk, Iowa: Gaylord N. Osborn, Des Moines, Iowa; Etta L. 
Casner, Davenport, Iowa; C. L. LeCocq, Dubuque, Iowa ; Nelle Lee 
Jenkinson, St. Louis, Mo.: Raymond W. Jones, Council Bluffs, 
lowa; Lyell J. Moore, Mason City, lowa; Howard L. Thompson, 
Creston, lowa; Boyd Henry, Fairfield, lowa; Stanley L. Johnston, 
Decorah, Iowa; Mark J. Flanders, Waterloo, Iowa; W. Perentzy, 
South Dakota State, Brookings: Luke L. Boone, Iowa City, Iowa; 
Lee W. Cochran, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Mr. Wirnrow. The next witness will be Mr. Albert J. Robertson, 
the Assistant Postmaster General in Charge of Finance. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT J. ROBERTSON, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER 
GENERAL IN CHARGE OF FINANCE 


Mr. Rosertrson. Thank you very much for giving the Post Office 
Department the opportunity to discuss this bill. I should like first 
to place in the record the Postmaster General’s letter of March 20 
to the committee. 

(The letter is as follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1958. 
Hon. Epwarp H. REEs, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR, CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for a report on H. R. 
1939, a bill to authorize films, and related material, for educational use to be 
transmitted through the mails at the rate provided for books. 

The proposed amendment to section 292a (d) of title 39, United States Code, 
would permit parcels containing 16-millimeter films and 16-millimeter film cata- 
logs, weighing in excess of 8 ounces, to be sent through the mails to all except 
commercial theaters at the rate of 8 cents for the first pound, plus 4 cents for each 
additional pound or fraction thereof, which is the rate presently prescribed for 
books. 

The proposed amendment to subsection (e) of section 292a, title 39, United 
States Code, would permit 16-millimeter films, film strips, projected transparen- 
cies and slides, microfilms, sound-recordings, and catalogs of such materials 
“when sent to or from (@) schools, colleges, universities, or public libraries, and 
(b) religious, educational, scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, labor, veterans’, 
or fraternal organizations or associations, not organized for profit and none of the 
net income of which inures to the benefit of any private stockholder or individual” 
to be mailed at the special rate presently prescribed by law for library books. 
This rate of 4 cents for the first pound or fraction thereof and 1 cent for each 
additional pound or fraction thereof now applies only to books sent by “public 
libraries, organizations, or associations not organized for profit and none of the 
net income of which inures to the benefit of any private stockholder or individual, 
as a service to county or other unit libraries or as a loan to readers or when 
returned.” This rate is applicable only to such books addressed for local delivery 
or delivery in the first, second, or third zones, or within the State in which 
mailed. 

Under the present law films, transparencies, sound recordings, slides, and the 
like are subject to regular parcel-post zone rates. Film catalogs may be mailed 
at the special catalog rate 

The enactment of this measure would result in the reduction in the revenues 
from fourth-class mail. Although it is not possible to estimate the loss of revenue 
that would result from the enactment of this bill, any reduction in revenue from 
fourth-class mail would be particularly undersirable at this time because of the 
large postal deficit, and the fact that in compliance with section 101 of the act 
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of September 27, 1950 (31 U. . 695), petition has been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to revise the rates of postage for fourth-class matter to 
insure the receipt of revenue from this class of mail which will pay the cost 
of such service. 

In view of the foregoing, this Department does not recommend the enactment 
of this measure. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no objection to the 
submission of this report to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuar_Les R. Hook, Jr., 
Acting Postmaster General. 

Mr. Roperrson. If I may I would just like to make a few com- 
ments enlarging on that, w ith your permission. 

Mr. Wrrurow. All right. 

Mr. Rosertson. The Post Office Department is not in favor of the 
enactment of either S. 971 or H. R. 1939 for two main reasons. First, 
decrease in revenue and consequent further increase in the postal 
deficit ; and, second, difficulties of administration based on experience 
with second- and third-class mail having similar exemptions. We 
cannot estimate the aggregate loss of revenue, but an example would 
be that the postage on film weighing 2 pounds mailed to the third zone 
at the present parcel-post rate would be 21 cents, while on the same 
film mailed to the same zone at the rate provided by this bill it would 
be 5 cents; in this case a decrease of more than 75 percent. 

As to administration, Public Law 233, approved October 30, 1951, 
granted special second- and third-class postage rates to the same list 
of nonprofit organizations named in H. R. 1939. Approximately 50,- 
000 applications for the special third-class rate were received, of 
which about 38,000 have been granted. Approximately 7,500 appli- 
cations for the special second-class rates have been received, out of 
which about 6,000 have been granted. Each application and accom- 
panying evidence is given individual consideration at a great cost of 
time to the Departme nt. 

Under heading A in section 2 of the bill under consideration there 
would be no difficulty in identifying schools, colleges, universities, or 
public libraries. However, it has been difficult to equitably determine 
administratively which organizations may be classed as “educational,” 
“philanthropic,” or “scientific” within the meaning of the law. These 
are very broad categories and litigation to decide such questions would 
be expensive and undesirable. 

Special rates for special groups make it impossible for clerical em- 
ployees in local post offices to compute and collect postage without 
directives and interpretations from the Department. 

This bill, too, adds for the first time mailings to the organization 
mentioned. This problem did not arise with the second- and third- 
class special rates, since only the organization which did the mailing 
was granted those rates. There is a “to and from” in the present 
library-book rate, but it is the practice of libraries to furnish their 
readers with a mailing label. There is no practical way that we can 
see for a local postal clerk on the ground to determine the category 
of the addressee when mailings are presented. 

Some institutions of learning are already mailing film catalogs as 
issues of their second-class publications at the spec ial nonprofit . rate 
of 1% cents per pound. The rate provided by this bill would be 
higher than 114 cents per pound on lightweight catalogs but lower 
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on the very heavy ones. This could result in a confusing overlapping 
of rates. 

The Post Office Department respectfully recommends that the spe- 
cial rates represented by this bill be withheld until the Department has 
had an opportunity to work out complete postage-rate schedules which 
do not overlap and which may be administered effectively at the local 
post offices without expensive references to the Department. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Thank you. I was wondering about whether you 
voiced these same objections when the matter was up in the Senate. 

Mr. Rozertrson. I did not attend that hearing. I was out of town. 
Mr. Wentzel went to that. It was substantially the same. 

Mr. Wirurow. The same objections were offered to the committee 
considering S. 971 in the Senate? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wirnrow. That is all. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Gross. Do you say, Mr. Robertson, that we could not estimate 
the loss to the Post Office Department? I am not clear on whether you 
said that or not. 

Mr. Rosertson. I said not, because we do not know the volume of 
that business and how much would be mailed under those categories. 
Do you have any idea, Mr. Riley 

Mr. Rizr. There is no way of knowing how much mail would come 
in at this rate. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Are there any other questions from any members 
of the committee? Mr. Johnson, I believe you had a question. 

Mr. Jounson (the counsel). I would like to have this on the record, 
Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask Mr. Robertson a question with 
respect to the statement in the Postmaster General’s report relative 
to the loss of revenue and the effect of this legislation on the fourth- 
class revenue. Is it not true that this is the type of postal function 
which could be classified as a service function? There has been some 
discussion lately with respect to the service function in the postal 
service as contrasted to purely business functions. It is one of the 
basic questions, it seems to me. I should like to have your view, Mr. 
Robertson, as to whether this would be classed as generally a service- 
type function of the kind which perhaps the public expects from the 
postal service regardless of some slight loss in revenue. 

Mr. Rosertson. That is a question which I do not feel qualified to 
answer. The broad discussion of where revenue leaves off and service 
begins is one that has not been determined, and on which I do not 
feel qualified to speak. 

Mr. Jounson. May I ask one more question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wrirnrow. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Mention was made of the difficulty in determining 
what is an educational institution or some institution which would 
qualify under the language of this bill. It seems to me that would be 
the same difficulty your carriers or your postal people have now in 
determining whether mail contains fraudulent or pornographic ma- 
terial. W ould that not be a matter for the Inspection Service, granted 
that it is difficult to ascertain as to when there are violations in any 
event? Would this not just be an additional problem for the Inspec- 
tion Service to check on? 

40687—54——-8 
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Mr. Rorerrson. What I say is subject to correction, but I would 
not think so, because the clerk should be able to handle this matter 
expeditiously, right at the window, when the mailer brings the pack- 
age in. It should not require reference to an inspector. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. There are no further questions. Thank you ever 
so much. 

Mr. Roserrson. Thank you very much for allowing me to come 
over. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. We were very glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Roserrson. Thank you. 

Mr. Wirurow. I would like to call as the next witness Mr. Paul 
W. Hawkins, superintendent of schools of El Dorado, Kans. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL W. HAWKINS, SUPERINTENDENT, 
EL DORADO PUBLIC SCHOOLS, EL DORADO, KANS. 


Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Chairman, with your permission my statement 
is so brief I would like to read it. 

Mr. Wirnrow. All right. 

Mr. Hawkins. My name is Paul W. Hawkins. I am superintend- 
ent of the El Dorado, Kans., public schools. I am also representing 
the Kansas Council for Children and Youth, the Kansas State Teach- 
ers Association, and the National Education Association. 

Favorable action on H. R. 1939 is being urged for the following 
va. ie 

. The increasing importance of audiovisual aids in facilitating the 
learning process requires the extension of the use of such aids wher- 
ever people assemble in groups to learn. Under the present law 
granting reduced nana rates for books but not for films, the use of 
the latter is being retarded and their educational effectiveness reduced 
by, the high cost of postage. 

. The responsibility of our schools, colleges, and universities to 
train for citizenship in this democracy requires free and wide dis- 
semination of information. Books and periodicals have played no 
small part in helping schools to discharge this responsibility. How- 
ever, films, film strips, slides, microfilms, and sound recordings be- 
cause of time and distance factors have also become essential media 
for thought transmission today. 

3. Churches, 4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, civie clubs, fra- 
ternal, cultural, and other similar nonprofit organizations help edu- 
cate and train for democratic living. Theirs are group meetings 
and for limited periods of time. Consequently, audiovisual aids have 
become a principal means of providing learning experience for their 
membership. The proposed law, H. R. 1939, will assist these organi- 
zations in their work by allowing them to use more and better ma- 
ler ~ purchased by funds saved as a result of reduced postal rates. 

The public schools of Kansas are becoming inc reasingly more 
dif ult to finance with each passing year. Low tax assessment ratios, 
a tax levy limitation law, limited sources of revenue, large increase 
in student enrollment, higher costs for instruction, instructional ma- 
terials, building construction, operation and maintenance all con- 
tribute to the creation of a problem to which there is no immediately 
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hopeful solution. ‘The savings in dollars and cents H. R. 1939 could 
bring to Kansas and doubtless to many other States would represent 
a significant contribution toward he Iping this and other States main- 
tain, and in many instances improve, their standards of instruction. 
By way of illustration, over 50 percent of the visual education budget 
of the El Dorado public schools is spent on postage for audiovisual 
materials, mostly films. 

Gentlemen, I do not know where you can take so little and do so 
much for the boys and girls and young people of our communities. 
I do not understand why there should be an argument about that. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Are there any questions / 

Mr. Lestnsxt. We have no argument about it, Mr. Hawkins. All 
of us here concur on the importance of this measure going through. 

Mr. Hawxrys. If it were a large sum I would not have taken the 
time. I am working for the youngsters of this country. It just 
seems to me here is an opportunity to take a little money and really 
do something. 

Mr. Lesrnskt. May I say this, Mr. Hawkins: I congratulate you. 
We have too many people i in the public schools today who work their 
8 hours or whatever is necessary and get paid and that is it. Do not 
misunderstand me; we have a lot who still feel in the old w ay that 
they are the teachers, and they try to instill into our public-school 
students the necessity of being good citizens, and so forth. The 
trend is changing due to a lack of interest by many of these teachers. 

I certainly appreciate your position. I am wholeheartedly behind 
you. 

Mr. Hawxrns. I appreciate your interest. 

Mr. Lestnskt. It is very gratifying to hear this statement. 

Mr. Wirnrow. It was a very fine statement, and we thank you, Mr. 
Hawkins. 

The next witness will be Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, 
National Council of Chief State School Officers. We are very glad 
to have you with us, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DR. EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Dr. Futter. Congratulations on getting through that name without 
missing it. Almost no one can do that. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Edgar Fuller. 
I am testifying in a dual capacity; first as a representative of the 
State superintendents and State commissioners of all the States and 
Territories, including Earl Wasson (7) in my native State of Wiscon- 
sin; and secondly as chairman of the N: ational Joint Committee on 
Educational Television, which has been ver y active, as you know, 
during the past few years, in having the Federal Communications 
Commission set aside channels. Now we have 48 applications and 
the first station went on the air 2 or 3 weeks ago. 

This bill does affect educational television and educational tele- 
vision stations. 

In regard to what has been said here this morning, it seems to me 
that the proposal made by the gentleman across the table from me, 
and I believe concurred in by the gentlewoman from New York, who 
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is the author of the House bill, would include commercial television 
stations along with commercial theaters in the exclusions within this 
bill. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that is entirely 
within the purpose of the bill and within the spirit of the bill. It 
seems to me the committee would be completely justified in making 
that exclusion. 

Secondly, the Post Office Department opposes the bill principally on 
two grounds; first, the loss of revenue, which is admittedly indefinite ; 
and, secondly, because some of the categories in the bill are difficult 
to define, such as the “philanthropic,” “literary,” “scientific,” “agricul- 
tural,” “labor,” and all the other different categories which are out- 
side of the primary purpose of the bill which is, as the Representative 
from Michigan, Mr. Lesinski, has said, to aid schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, and libraries. 

We would have no objection, I am sure, if the committee believes 
it to be wise, to a somewhat more restrictive list. I say this without 
any feeling of antagonism or opposition to any of the other groups; 
but, after all, the schools, colleges, universities, and libraries are the 
principal groups involved in this service function of the Post Office 
Department. 

I shoud like to mention just very briefly, Mr. Chairman, some of the 
plans for educational television. A programing center for these 
oncoming educational television stations is being established in Chi- 

‘ago. T ‘here will be a package system of programing, so that an excel- 
coal program in Dallas, Tex., or in San Francisco or New York or 
Boston or Chicago or La Crosse can be put on 16 millimeter or kine- 
scope and forwarded in a circulating system to all these educational 
television stations. This bill has a great deal of significance for that 
activity, because the educational television stations are going to be 
oper: ated by educational institutions on a noncommercial ‘basis. ‘The 
circulation of these 16 millimeter films and other materials of that 
kind is going to be at the cost of those who use them. So it seems to me 
that it is very important in that developing field that the fourth-class 
rate for book postage at the present time be applied also to these films 
being used in a purely educational and noncommercial way. 

I think that is about all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. I cannot 
resist saying I was born in La Crosse; both of my parents were born 
in La Crosse; and I have four grandparents living out there. 

Mr. WrrHrow. That is very interesting. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Broyuits. I would like to ask Dr. Fuller if he feels we should 
take care of one of the objections raised by Mr. Robertson by restrict- 
ing the use of these films to colleges and schools and public libraries, 
and whether that would impose any hardship on these other educa- 
tional institutions, including your television stations, by making them 
work through the schools and libraries in obtaining the films and 
shipping the films; so that it would not raise the confusion with the 
Post Office Department. 

Dr. Futter. Well, most of the educational television stations and 
most of the users of materials from the projected program center in 
Chicago would be set up with colleges and universities and school 
systems operating them. But there are a few exceptions to that. In 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. Louis, and a few other cities there are non- 
profit educational corporations being set up with representatives of 
schools and colleges, and also some businessmen, to operate these non- 
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commercial educational television stations. I think in this case there 
might be some difficulty. 

Mr. Broyrniti. They still would have some connection with the 
libraries and schools; would they not ? 

Dr. Futrer. Yes, but the legal entity would be an independent non- 
profit corporation. I think it would be a very fine safeguard if you 
could include in that group the noncommercial educational television 
stations. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Please excuse me a moment. In other words, if we 
said “all educational facilities,’ do you think that would be broad 
enough language, instead of specifying them’ “All educat ional facil- 
ities” would include the schools and universities and these people you 
are talking about in television. 

Dr. Future. I am not certain. I think the word “educational” is 
both used and misused in these days. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That is possible. 

Dr. Futter. Much propaganda is called “education.” Nearly all 
propaganda agencies have what they call their educational depart- 
ments. You might not be justified in relying on that word “educa- 
tion” too much without listing the groups. 

I would say this, Mr. Lesinski: If you could say “schools, colleges, 
universities, libraries, and noncommercial educational television sta- 
tions,” you would have a group which would be broad enough to take 
in all of the regularly organized public and private schools and 
colleges. 

Mr. Broynii.. How would the noncommercial television stations 
fall in a different category from that of the churches, 4-H Clubs, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, civic clubs, fraternal, cultural, and other 
similar nonprofit organizations? Do you feel they can work through 
the schools and universities and libraries? Why could the noncom- 
mercial educational television stations not do that just as e asily ? 

Dr. Futter. The only reason is that the noncommercial educational 
television station in most cases is going to be operated directly by 
schools and universities. I personally “would have no objection to 
allowing the fourth-class rate on 16-millimeter films to all these differ- 
ent groups of nonprofit organizations. Certainly churches, the Boy 
Scouts, and all of those institutions have difficulty with their budgets, 
and they are in the public-service field. I personally have no objection 
to it. 

Mr. Broyruiti. My point was that I do not think anyone is objecting 
to those groups. This is more a problem which is posed for the Post 
Office Department, to determine whether they are educational, whether 
they are nonprofit or not. They could go to the colleges, universities, 
and public libraries for the films. That would eliminate the one 
objection. The others might have to be further considered. 

Dr. Futter. The noncommercial television station could be included 
as specifically authorized without any danger of creating the difliculty 
in administration which the Post Office Department has described to 
you. That is, they are nn discernible. If you are considering 
them, each one must operate under a grant by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. E a one has a license. They are all easily 
identified. Their activities are easily identified. There would be no 
confusion with respect to them such as there would be with respect to 
what you would call the scientific or literary or philanthropic institu- 
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tions, without any further definition of those very broad terms. In 
other words, the noncommercial educational television station is very 
easily identified and could easily be included among those with the 
privilege. 

Mr. Gross. I agree with the gentleman on that. I do not think the 
country is ever going to be circuited with noncommercial television 
stations to the extent that the -y would not be easily distinguishable. 

Dr. Futter. That is right. " I am sure that is true. 

Mr. Gross. There is one question I would like to ask: You would 
not think there would be any difficulty with the commercial stations 
carrying these as public-service programs? Some commercial sta- 
tions would be carrying these films as public-service programs. They 
could be easily provided by the various groups in the community, so 
that that would pose no problem in that respect; would it? 

Dr. Futter. I think the commercial television station has an obli- 
gation, sometimes well met and sometimes not well met. 

Mr. Gross. They are required to give certain time to public-service 
programs. 

Dr. Futter. You say certain but it is really uncertain, because there 
is no specific amount of time. 

Mr. Gross. I know. 

Dr. Futter. They are supposed to give that at their own expense 
as a part of the consideration for holding this license and using the 
air, which is more or less the property of all of us, for commercial 
purposes. I think it has always been the intention that the public- 
service programs of commercial radio and television stations should 
be carried at the expense of the stations themselves. If you tried 
to permit commercial television stations to have the benefit of this 
lower rate, you would have an unending difficulty in administration, 
because it would be very difficult, I dare say, to select of those what 
is commercial and what is noncommercial. In fact, everything on 
a commercial station ought to be regarded, it seems to me, for rate 
purposes as commercial; and everything on a noncommercial station 
has to be noncommercial. Therefore, the distinction is very clear. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Dr. Fuller, the language in the last two sentences of 
the bill states: 
not organized for profit and none of the net income of which inures to the benefit 
of any private stockholder or individual. 

That provision is often misused. I know of it being misused. 

Dr. Futier. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnskr. In other words, salaries are increased to overcome 
the possible benefits derived from it. It is being misused. That is 
why I do not like it. That is the reason rs I started this thing, to 
be able to pinpoint it to those who need it primarily for the educa- 
tion of the children of our country, which I think is the primary object 
with which we should concern ourselves. That is why I got into it. 
Otherwise I would not have. 

I realize the rest of these organizations have merit. So far as 
these agencies are concerned, they can get what they need from the 
schools. That isthe point which has been brought up. 

You brought up the Boy Scouts. They get what they need from 
the library. There is no hardship there. I think it can be very easily 
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handled, if we include the schools, colleges, universities, and public 
libraries. 

You mention the noncommercial educational television stations. 
I do not like the word “television.” I prefer “systems” or some other 
word to take the place of the word “television” because “television” 

can be misused, again. I would like to have it a little less broad than 
the word “television.” 

Do not misunderstand me; I want all of those included ; but I would 
like, if possible, to eliminate the word “television,” if it is still pos- 
sible to cover it and do it that way. But the rest of them would come 
under the public libraries and schools. 

Dr. Fuuxer. I agree with you entirely, Mr. Lesinski. You and I 
both know that Senator Tobey’s committee, for instance, unearthed 
all kinds of abuses of the nonprofit corporations. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. That is what I am driving at. 

Dr. Futter. However, I would say this: In the case of the non- 
commercial educational television station it seems to me you would 
not have to worry about using the word “television” in connection 
with that for this reason: That the license granted by the Federal 
Communications Commission is specifically ‘for the noncommercial 
educational television station. That means that even though it is 
television no bit of commercialism can ever enter into that. The 
holders of these licenses are not nonprofit corporations in the sense 
that this could be abused, but they are really educational institutions. 
That, I should say, is somewhat a purer idea of “nonprofit.” 

Mr. Reams. What about Cornell University, Dr. Fuller? That is 
a combined station. 

Dr. Futter. They are operating under a commercial license. 

Mr. Reams. You would not give them the benefit of this at all? 

Dr. Futter. No; because they have a commercial income. 

Mr. Reams. What about the use of their audio recordings in edu- 
cation? Do you think that is covered? Do they not use those? The 
board of education at the radio station uses the tape of recordings. 

Dr. Futter. I think that is a part of the public-service commercial 
station. 

Mr. Reams. No. That is the board of education’s own radio station. 

Dr. Futter. They would be able to come within this. 

Mr. Reams. Would that be included here in this bill? 

Dr. Funier. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Reams. It is not spelled out. That is on about 3 millimeters 
or less tape recordings. 

What about the Boy Scouts? One of the largest users of 16-milli- 
meter film is the Boy Scouts of America. They have a big film library 
which goes out to the Scout troops all over the country. I would not 
favor cutting out an organization like the Boy Scouts in this bill, if 
we are going to pass it. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I do not intend to. 

Mr. Reams. I thought you did. I thought you were going to con- 
fine it to educational institutions. 

Mr. Gross. Educational, scientific, and philanthropic. 

Mr. Lestnskr. I had in mind they would go to the public libraries. 
Do they not go to the public libraries? 
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Mr. Reams. No. They go directly to the Scout troops. Some of 
the Scout troops do not even have a council in the city. Those are 
sent all over the country. They have a big film library. It is an ex- 
cellent service. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. The words here are so broad that it allows others 
to come in who should not be in. That is why I am trying to pin- 
point this thing a little closer. I am not trying to eliminate these 
people, but others are coming into the picture who should not be 
there. “Philanthropic” can be as broad as you want it. 

Mr. Reams. Well, the Internal Revenue Department does not have 
much trouble with that wording at all. 

Mr. Wirnrow. I wish for just a moment we could call on Mr. John- 
son, a member of our very excellent staff, with regard to this language. 

Mr. Jonson. For the information of the members, I am speaking 
of the language beginning with the “B” on line 19, page 2 of the bill: 
religious, educational, scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, labor, veterans’, or 
fraternal organizations or associations, not organized for profit and none of 
the net income of which inures to the benefit of any private stockholder or 
individual 

The identical language appears in the second proviso of section 2 (a) 
of Public Law 233 of the 82d Congress, which was given very careful 
and close consideration by our committee last year. This language 
was worked out with the utmost precision, to make sure that this 
law did not go beyond what the committee wanted to give in the way 
of special benefits in postal rates to these eleemosynary organizations. 

The second proviso of Public Law 235, section 2 (a) provided: 

That the rate of postage on newspapers or periodicals maintained by and in the 
interests of religious, educational, scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, labor, 
veterans’, or fraternal organizations or associations, not organized for profit 
ind none of the net income of which inures to the beneiit of any private stock- 
holder or individual 

shall be at a lesser rate than is applicable to commercial newspapers. 

The Post Office Department is administering that provision very 
carefully. I think each of the members probably | has had occasion to 
receive letters from constituents or organizations which would like to 
be within that definition, and I do not believe that the Department is 
erring on the side of granting too many benefits. I do believe, how- 
ever, that the careful conside ‘ration which was given by the committee 
last year was such that perhaps this question of extending the benefit 
to the 16-millimeter films is something which would be appropriate, 
for inclusion in this bill, as well as Public Law 233, since the purposes 
are identical. It would take care of organizations such as the Boy 
Scouts and others that have been mentioned. 

Mr. Reams. What about all your recordings on tape? 

Mr. Jounson. I do not know, Mr. Reams, whether they have been 
the subject of any decision by the Solicitor of the Department or not. 
I can find that out and place it in the record. 

(The Associate Solicitor for the Post Office Department reported 
that the special rates in section 2 (a) of Public Law 233, referred to 
above, do not apply to tape recordings. ) 

Mr. Reams. vei you think ee bill would include them ? 

Mr. Jounson. I do not, sir; just as a curbstone opinion. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH JAMES McPHERSON, EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, DEPARTMENT OF AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. McPuerson. If you will permit me to say so, I can answer your 
quest ion specifically. 

The first part of the bill will not include audio recordings; that is, 
the transmission of these films only to institutions outside of the first 
three zones. The second part of the bill does include audio record- 
ings. 

Mr. Jounson. I am sorry; that is correct. 

Mr. McPuerson. It includes it in the second part, because it involves 
these schools and these special institutions, and because these types 
of materials are particularly used by schools. 

Mr. Reams. What words would indicate it is included in here? 

Mr. Wirnrow. Just a moment, please. Would you state your name 
for the record ? 

Mr. McPuerson. Yes. I expect to testify in just a few minutes, if 
time permits. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. We went to get it on the record now. 

Mr. McPuerson. Joseph James McPherson. 

Mr. Wirurow. That is fine. 

We want to thank you very much, Dr. Fuller, for your statement. 

May I say that we have one of our colleagues on the committee here, 
Mr. Alexander. We are very glad to have you here, sir. Were you 
desirous of testifying? 

Mr. Atexanpver. No, sir; I was just interested in the bill and wanted 
to sit in on the hearings. 

Mr. Wirurow. Weare glad to have you with us. 

The next witness is Joseph James McPherson, the executive secre- 
tary of the department of audiovisual instruction of the National 
Education Association. 

Mr. McPuerson. Mr. Chairman, as the committee knows, I entered 
the discussion a little earlier, because I could answer that specific 
question. 

1 am Joseph James McPherson. I am the executive secretary of 
the department of audiovisual instruction of the National Education 
Association. I am also representing the Committee on Equitable 
Postal Rates for Educational Films, which was organized by the 
following national organizations: The American Library Associa- 
tion, the Association of Chief State School Audiovisual Officers, the 
Educational Film Library Association, the Film Council of America, 
the National Audiovisual Association, and the National University 
Extension Association. 

(The statement of Mr. McPherson is as follows :) 
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My name is Joseph James McPherson. I am executive secretary of the depart- 
ment of audiovisual instruction of the National Education Association. I am 
also representing the Committee on Equitable Postal Rates for Educational Films 
which was organized by the following national organizations: American Library 
Association, Association of Chief State School Audiovisual Officers, Educational 
Film Library Association, Film Council of America, National Audiovisual Asso- 
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ciation, and the National University Extension Association. My purpose in being 
here is to express support for H. R. 1939, a bill to authorize films, and related 
material, for educational use to be transmitted through the mails at the rate 
provided for books, which was introduced by Mrs. Katharine St. George. Any- 
thing said in favor of H. R. 1939 also applies to 8S. 971, an identical bill, which was 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Frank C. Carlson and which has now passed 
the Senate with a unanimous vote. In addition to the organizations named, H. R. 
1939 and 8S. 971 are also supported by numerous other national and regional organ- 
izations, a partial list of which is appended to this testimony. 

Favorable action on H. R. 1939 and S. 971 is being urged for the following 
reasons : 

1. Magazines, periodicals, and such instruments of communication have enjoyed 
preferred second-class mailing rates for a considerable length of time. 

2. In 1938 the policy of granting reduced postal rates as a means of encourag- 
ing the free communication of ideas in our democracy through a reduction in the 
eost of circulating books through the mails was established. This wise action 
was taken because easy dissemination of information is essential to our national 
welfare. 

3. At the time this policy was adopted, 15 years ago, educational films were 
comparatively unimportant as means of communicating ideas in America. This 
is undoubtedly the chief reason why they were not included in the law which 
established special low postal rates for books. 

4. During the past 15 years educational films have increased greatly in im- 
portance as means of communicating information of an educational and cultural 
nature. One important factor in this spectacular development was the great 
emphasis placed upon the use of instructional films by our Armed Forces during 
World War II. Consequently, today educational films are of major importance 
as means of communicating ideas. In thousands of schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities they are being used in the same classes and for the same purposes for 
which books are used. In almost every community throughout America, they 
have become a vital and highly effective medium for group education by religious, 
fraternal, civic, cultural, agricultural, labor, and other organizations. 

5. Since films are not included in the present law granting reduced postal rates 
to books, their use is being retarded and their educational and cultural effective- 
ness is being reduced by the high cost of mailing them to and from film libraries. 
Because of the high unit cost of films, relatively few organizations and individual 
schools can afford to purchase them and must depend upon film library service 
through the mails. The extent to which use of educational films is being re- 
tarded by high mailing cost is indicated by two things: 

(a) Mailing costs are almost without exception paid by the user of a film rather 
than by a film library. Even when the film library pays postage, it is charged to 
the user 

(b) The mailing cost of a film amounts to about 25 percent of the total cost 
of securing the average rental film and 100 percent of the cost of securing many 
valuable films which are available for free loan and which are frequently made 
available by Government agencies, such as the Department of Agriculture. 
Consequently, present high mailing rates substantially retard use of educational 
films because postal costs must also be paid out of limited film-rental budgets. 

6. The proposed law, H. R. 1939 or S. 971, will correct this inequitable situa- 
tion by amending the present law establishing favorable mailing rates for books 
so that educational and certain other audiovisual materials will be included. 
This law is in complete harmony with the policy already established by Con- 
gress. It will do nothing more or less than extend to educational films and cer- 
tain other audiovisual materials and catalogs of same the favorable postal rates 
which now apply only to books. 

7. The schools of America are faced with a continuous rise in student en- 
rollment. Their financial resources are already being severely strained just 
in building new classrooms and in providing qualified teachers for them. This 
situation is so serious that the use of modern teaching materials (such as covered 
by H. R. 1939 and S. 971) may be the first to be curtailed. H. R. 1939 and 
S. 971 provide a means whereby the Federal Government can help the schools 
maintain their present high standards of instruction in the face of steadily 
increasing costs 

Finally, the soundness of the present governmental policy of encouraging the 
free flow of informative materials of an educational and cultural nature through 
the mails is reflected in a statement made by Thomas Jefferson. He said: 
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“Every government degenerates when trusted to the rulers of the people alone. 
The people themselves are the only safe depositories. And to render even them 
safe their minds must be improved * * *. I think by far the most important 
bill in our own code is that for the diffusion of knowledge among the peo- 
ple. * * * No other sure foundation can be devised for the preservation of 
freedom and happiness.” 

In behalf of all the organizations represented by the Committee on Equitable 
Postal Rates for Educational Films, favorable consideration of S. 971 is urged. 


ORGANIZATIONS FAVORING H. R. 1939 aNnp S. 971 
NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATIONS 


American Council on Education 

American Association of Junior Colleges 

American Civil Liberties Union 

American Dental Association 

American Library Association 

American Nurses Association 

American Social Hygiene Association 

American Unitarian Association 

Association of Chief State School Audio-Visual Officers 

Boy Scouts of America 

srotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 

Congregational Christian Churches, Missions Council Department of Visual Aids 

Cooperative League of the U. S. A. 

Correctional Education Association 

Educational Film Library Association, Inc. 

Esperanto Foundation 

Film Council of America 

Friends Committee on National Legislation 

Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. 

Holy Name Society 

Industrial Audio-Visual Association 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 

Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship of the United Lutheran Church of 
America 

Motion Picture Association of America, Inc. 

National Art Education Association 

National Audio-Visual Association, Inc. 

National Council of Chief State School Officers 

National Education Association of the United States 

National Federation of Music Clubs 

National University Extension Association 

Pilot Club International 

Union of American Hebrew Congregation 

University Film Producers Association 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
Almanac Films, Inc. 

Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai B’rith 
Association Films, Inc. 

Audio Devices, Ine. 

Audio-Visual Tape Libraries, Inc. 

Audubon Society 

Cleveland Public Library 

Colorado State College of Education 
Connecticut State Department of Education 
Coronet Instructional Films 

DeVry Corporation 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
General Mills, Ine. 

Georgia State Department of Education 
Goodwill Industries of America, Inc. 

Hill and Knowlton, Ine. 

Indiana University. 
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Jam Handy Organization 

J. P. Lilley & Son 

MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

National Film Board of Canada 

New York University 

Ohio State Department of Education 

Pennsylvania State College 

Silver Burdett Co. 

State University of Iowa 

Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptist Convention 
nited States Rubber Co. 

United World Films, Inc. 

Universal Pictures, Inc. 

University of Oklahoma 
U 
\ 


niversity of Wisconsin 
Valt Disney Productions. 

In view of the very limited time, I think that I will address some 
of my remarks to some of the objections that have been raised because 
I think that I can clarify them. 

One of the first objections of the two that were raised by the Post 
Office Department was the matter of costs. We can tell you what it 
will cost approximately. Through the University of Indiana we sent 
out an inquiry to all the film libraries listed in this list of 2,002 put 
out by the Office of Education. 

Mr. Arvin. Will you describe that ? 

Mr. McPuerson. As far as the Office of Education knows, it is a 
list of all the film libraries operating in America, with very few 
exceptions. 

We received replies to 33 percent of our questionnaires. Thirty- 
three percent of the libraries answered the soneenees They han- 
dle 40 percent of all the films distributed in the Nation. According 
to their figures, the postage would amount one way to $1,002,607 dur- 
ing the course of 1 year—one way. If we extend that figure, repre- 
se nting that as being 40 percent, to the full 100 percent, and double 
it to get 2-way postage, we get the figure of $6,003,032 as the ap- 
proximate present cost of mailing films to and from users by all these 
film libraries that are mentioned. 

The cost to the Post Office Department can be estimated from this 
chart on the stand. We used the University of Indiana because they 
are one of the largest university film distributing libraries in the 
Nation, and we felt that they gave a good cross section of distribution. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Would you “like to have the chart on Indiana Uni- 
versity inserted in the record at this point? 

Mr. McPuerson. Yes. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. McPnerson. We found, for example, that of their distribution, 
app yroximate ly J5 percent is sent to nonprofit organizations and ap- 
proximately 7 percent to profit organizations. They estimate that 
if this law is passed their postal rate, savings on films, will be ap- 
proximately 53 percent of the present cost of mailing films, so we 
can estimate that this particular bill will at the present rate of mailing 
films cost the Post Office Department approximately 53 percent of 
$6 million, or slightly over $3 million. I would say roughly between 
$3 million and $3,500,000 would be the present cost to the Post Office. 
That gives the cost figures that the Assistant Postmaster General 
was not able to give at the time he said it would cost the Post Office 
money. 

He next raised the question of the difficulties of administration. 
1 was particularly in a in the comment made by Mr. Johnson 
with regard to that, because this bill does nothing more than extend 
to educational films the exact same privileges that are now accorded 
printed materials, and suggests they be accorded similar treatment 
for the same reason; namely, that they are information-giving mate- 
rials. We do not attempt to change those words. We feel that they 
have been worked out with care. 

The Post Office Department is already operating according to that. 
It is not anything new. According to Mr. Robertson’s statement, 
they have already classified 38,000 agencies, individuals, or organiza- 
tions that receive those special rates. Those same 38,000 would not 
have to be reclassified. They could also receive films according to 
this particular bill, so this does not add anything. It does not involve 
any new problem to the Post Office Department other than including 
films as another category. 

I particularly want to speak about the fact that films today provide 
a means of giving education to a great many people who would not 
get it if we had to depend merely on schools, colleges, and universities. 

Colleges and universities operate large film libraries throughout 
the country, but they are able to make their educational films available 
only when they send them to the users, and a great proportion of the 
users are the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, farm organizations, indus- 
trial-labor organizations, various types of organizations that usually 
operate upon limited budgets, and are performing a valuable educa- 
tional function in America. 

I dare say I think that everyone will admit that although our 
schools are set up for educational purposes, a very great percentage 
of the education that is being done in America is being done by 
various other types of organizations that bring to their members 
information that they would not get, either because it would not be 
given to them in school, or because they had finished school and would 
not have access to it otherwise. 

I would like to add, because of the limited time, just this final 
statement that we picked up from Thomas Jefferson. He stated: 

Every government degenerates when trusted to the rulers of the people alone. 
The people themselves are the only safe depository. And to render even them 
safe their mind must be improved. I think by far the most important bill in 
our own code is that for the diffusion of knowledge among the people. No other 
surer foundation can be devised for the preservation of freedom and happiness. 

The present bill extends the already established policy of doing this 
through the service of the Post Office Department. 
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I feel in behalf of all our organizations that I should urge favor- 
able consideration of this bill, which of course is now two bills, but 
was passed as S. 971 without any changes, in view of the fact that 
it does no more than extend to films privileges that have already been 
recognized and granted to books. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Would you like to insert in the record at this point 
the chart showing the records of the film library of the Pennsylvania 
State College? 

Mr. McPuerson. Yes. 
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Now, I would like to talk about this one that shows the approximate 
rise in the cost of shipping films. 

In 1941 it cost 11 cents to ship a 1-reel film, which we took as a 
unit—although there are multiple units. It weighed between 2 and 
3 pounds, depending upon the style of packaging. 

In 1954 that was up to 14 cents. In lf 50 it was increased to 17 
cents, and at the present time to mail that film by fourth-class mail 
in zones 1 and 2, it costs 22 cents. 

If a contemplated 5-percent increase in parcel-post rates takes place 
in the fourth-class zone, that will increase to 30 cents for that reel, 
which would, within the time that increase takes place, give us an 
increase from 11 cents to 30 cents. At the present time the increase 
is exactly double what it was in 1941. 

Mr. Wirurow. This computation that you have made here in regard 
to the revenue that would be lost by the Post Office Department of 
less than $3 million, that is under the present rates, is it not? 

Mr. McPuerson. That is under the present volume of business. 

Mr. Reams. And under the present postal rates, the chairman asked. 

Mr. McPuerrson. The postal rates on fourth-class material now 
in effect, that is what they were computed on. The volume under 
present postal rates is $6,003,032, according to this survey. In other 
words, that is what is now being spent to send out educational films, 
according to the predictions made from the returns received from 33 
percent of the libraries. That is the present total cost of distributing 
films in America. 

Mr. Wirnrow. And you take 53 percent of that? 

Mr. McPuerson. The savings to the schools and other users of 
educational films would be approximately 53 percent of that. The 
cost to the Post Office Department would be $3,181,606.96. 

Mr. Broyuix. That is, providing that the same quantity of films is 
shipped. 

Mr. McPuerson. That is right. We believe that more films will 
be shipped if the rates are brought down. More money will be avail- 
able for their use. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Just to get a clear picture, today at present rates 
there would be a loss of a little over $3 million, but the actual loss 
would be over $6 million to the Post Office. 

Mr. McPuerson. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Lestnskt. The reason I am saying that is there is a loss on 
fourth-class mail. Iam going to try to cover the picture as it actually 
stands, not from your position, so as far as the Post Office Department 
is concerned, it is not only $3 million; it is over $6 million. 

Mr. McPuerson. I cannot follow you on that. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Today fourth-class mails operate at a loss, and even 
at the present rates that you are paying, it is still operating at a 
loss. What I am simply doing is taking the loss you claim will be 
the loss to the Post Office Department and I am doubling it to what 
it will approximately amount to in the future. In other words, the 
actual loss to the Post Office Department—and that is what I am 
bringing up—is going to be ‘6 million. 

Mr. McPuerson. On what basis are you doubling the loss? 

Mr. Lxstnsxr. The present loss to the Post Office Department on 
fourth-class mail is 35 percent. 
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Mr. Broyuiu.. May I try to spell out what I interpret you are 
saying? You are saying the Post Office Department would lose, if 
this bill is passed—according to Dr. McPherson’s figures—$3 million 
more than what they lost on profit organizations on fourth-class mail 4 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Yes. The Post Office Department today, on profit 
organizations, are losing money, roughly 35 perc ent. 

Mr. Broyuinn. You do feel, Dr. McPherson, there will be a normal 
increase in the use of these films anyway ? 

Mr. McPuerson. It has been growing over the years. 

Mr. Broyuiiyt. But the reduced rates will increase it somewhat. 
The loss could be probably as much as $4 million. 

Mr. Lesrnski. You say that you would not like to see any changes 
in the bill itself. How about noncommercial education television 
stations ? 

Mr. McPuerson. I suppose that there are many categories that it 
could take in. As a practical thing, television stations and commer- 
cial theaters almost never ship films by parcel post. That is just 
practical thing. 

Mr. Lestnski. But noncommercial education, that is new to the 
television stations. 

Mr. McPuerson. They would be included in the present bill. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. They would be? 

Mr. McPuerson. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Without spelling them out. They would be a non- 
profit institution because only nonprofit institutions can own and 
operate noncommercial television stations and take up channels as- 
signed to education. 

Mr. Wirnrow. There are a number of witnesses who have not had 
an opportunity to testify. In order to give the people an opportunity 
to testify, who have not been able to testify today because of the 
executive meeting of the full committee, we will continue this hearing 
on June 19 at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the hearing adjourned to reconvene at 
10 a. m., June 19, 1953.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 19, 1953 


Houser or Represenvrarives, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Post Orrice AND Crvi. Servicer, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in the committee room of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, Hon. Gardner R. Withrow 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Wirnrow. The committee will please come to order. 

Unfortunately, the House goes into session at 11 o’clock this morn- 
ing, so we will have to expedite things as much as possible. The 
first witness this morning wil be Mr. Ralph L. Thompson, Assistant 
Librarian of the District of Columbia Public Library. Miss Julia 
D. Bennett, of the American Library Association, was to have testi- 
fied but she is attending a meeting of the American Library Associa- 
tion—I believe it is their national convention in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right. 

Mr. Wirnrow. So that she cannot be present. 

Mr. Thompson, please. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH L. THOMPSON, ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC LIBRARY (APPEARING FOR 
MISS JULIA D. BENNETT, DIRECTOR, AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION) 


Mr. Tuomrson. Miss Bennett hoped that I would be able to read her 
statement, and I shall do that. 
(The following statement was read by Mr. Thompson :) 


The American Library Association is a professional organization of 20,000 
librarians, trustees, and friends of libraries interested in the development, ex- 
tension, and strengthening of our Nation’s library services. Today I speak par- 
ticularly for the audiovisual board of the American Library Association which 
represents libraries of various types throughout the country in the field of audio- 
visual materials. 

I wish to state that the board and the association recommend the provisions 
of H. R. 1939 and the identical bill, S. 971, which has already passed the Senate. 
We believe it is highly desirable to allow films and related materials for edu- 
cational use to be transmitted through the mails at the rate provided for books. 

When legislation pertaining to postal rates for books was enacted in 1938, 
educational films were used only to a very limited extent. It is natural, there- 
fore, that no thought was given to the inclusion of them in this legislation. 
However, during the last 15 years the use of educational films and other audio- 
visual materials has inereased so tremendously that they have now become a 
major means of public communication and an important part of the educational 
programs of schools, colleges, universities, and public libraries. 

At the present time an increasing number of public libraries are extending 
the value and effectiveness of their resources materially through educational 
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film services. Sixty of them have established their own collections, while others 
have inaugurated film circuits in which films are shipped from one library to 
another every month. Films are very expensive to purchase, and many libraries 
with limited budgets are not able to build a separate collection of educational 
films. A system hus now been initiated whereby a group of libraries can go to- 
gether to form a film circuit, each contributing an amount of money to build a 
central collection of films available to all of these libraries. These films are 
then rotated through the mails from one library to another. In 1952 there were 
11 such circuits, including 98 libraries. Already this year another has been 
started in Florida. According to statistics compiled by the American Library 
Association, the public libraries of the country during the month of November 
1952 circulated over 231,826 educational films, which were seen by an aggregate 
audience of 2,945,746. 

Under the present program of the Film Council of America, screening centers 
are being set up at public libraries in several parts of the country, and the aim 
is to cover eventually all regional areas. As this program develops, more and 
more libraries will be paying postage on films, and the rates will have an impor- 
tant influence in the participation and results achieved. In communities where 
free film service is not available rental films are being used in increasing vol- 
ume 2&8 an instrument of education. 

College and university libraries are playing an ever-increasing role in the 
field of audiovisual materials. In a recent survey undertaken by the committee 
on audiovisual work of the Association of College and Reference Libraries, it 
was found that 89 colleges and universities had a centralized audiovisual service 
in their libraries. 

The primary function of libraries is to disseminate information and ideas. 
The effectiveness of audiovisual materials in the performance of this function 
has been amply demonstrated. It is, therefore, of great importance that the 
availability of these materials be increased by according them the same postal 
rate as that provided for books. 

Mr. Toompson. That is the end of her statement. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Thank you. Do you have a statement you desire to 
present ? 

Mr. ToHompson. No. The library I represent is in films in a very 
small way. and yet this last year I know we spent $100 for transpor- 
tation of films before we started using them. A film, unlike a book, 
is something that is expensive, very expensive. We do not have the 
same services for evaluating a film—although there is one good service 
that we do book—therefore we get films on approval. That means 
an approval film comes, you pay the postage to cover the transporta- 
tion to you, and pay it back, and if you decide to buy that film you 
pay itagain. That is one example of a cost ina library. We do have, 
even in our small way, a considerable postage cost. 

Mr. Gross. Do you mean the postage is not prepaid on the film 
you originally receive? 

Mr. Tnomrson. We pay the postage. 

Mr. Gross. Is it on the basis of c. 0. d.? 

Mr. Tromprson. They render us a bill; the producer or manufac- 
turer sends us the film on approval and then sends us a bill for the 
transportation. 

Mr. Gross. But the postage is actually paid ? 

Mr. Tompson. Yes. We do not pay it ec. o. d. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Are there any other questions? 

Thank you ever so much, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you. 

Mr. Wirnrow. The next witness will be Mr. William Henry Durr, 
president of the Association of Audiovisual Directors, and also super- 
visor of the audiovisual program of the State Department of Educa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond, Va. Mr. Durr, please. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM HENRY DURR, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION 
OF AUDIOVISUAL DIRECTORS; AND SUPERVISOR, AUDIOVISUAL 
PROGRAM, STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION OF VIRGINIA, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Mr. Durr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as the chairman has 
stated, I am president of Association of State Audio-Visual Direc- 
tors. The membership of this association is composed of those persons 
in the various State departments of education, who are responsible 
for administering and supervising the use of audiovisual materials in 
public schools. I am also the supervisor of the audiovisual program 
for the State Department of Education of Virginia. 

The association, which I represent, heartily ‘endorses the provisions 
of H. R. 1939. Dr. McPherson told you last week something about the 
tremendous increase in the use of educational films during the past 
15 years. I can further testify to the accuracy of this statement by 
reference to the use of films in Virginia public schools. In the 1951-52 
school year there were 158,569 bookings of educational films by Vir- 
ginia public schools according to actual records prepared for the 
report of the superintendent of public instruction for Virginia. This 
is more than 15 times as many as were used 10 years ago. 

In Virginia we have in the State department of education and 
educational film libr: ary that circulates films to public schools, State 
supported colleges, county and city health officials, and county agri- 
cultural and home demonstration agents free of charge, with no costs 
to the schools or the other users which I have listed, other than return 
postage. 

There films are used in all levels of instruction from the primary 
grades through college and adult education and deal with all phases 
of the curriculum. They are used, for example, to develop a better 
understanding and appreciation for the history of our country and its 
political institutions. They deal with problems of conservation of 
natural resources of health, and of the many other areas of learning. 
They are used in classrooms for the same purposes, and to help in de- 
veloping the same kinds of understandings, attitudes, appreciation, 
and skills as textbooks and other printed materials. 

Our postage bill for sending films to schools during the past 12 
months was in excess of $11,000. The schools in turn paid an equal 
amount for returning the films to our library. These films account for 
approximately 40 percent of the educational films used by our schools. 
The other 60 percent are films that are owned by the county and city 
school divisions, and while we do not have specific figures on how 
many of these films are circulated through the mail, we can assume 
that it is a considerable proportion. The payment of postage by the 
State department for the ieee of films to schools reduces the 
amount of money in our budget, which would otherwise be used for the 
purchase of additional prints for use by the various agencies served. 
I might state at this point that our post: ige this past year amounted 
to a greater amount that we had to put into the new material. It cost 
us more to circulate these materials than the initial cost. The pay- 
ment of return postage by schools has also restricted their use in many 
instances. This fact is attested to in the following quotations, which 
were taken from the statements made by school audiovisual coordina- 
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tors in reply to the question, “Do you feel that teachers in your school 
have used as many films as they could to advantage? If not, list reas- 
sons.” (This question was part of a questionnaire recently sent by 
the State department of education to Virginia public se hools. ) 


No, our teachers have not had avalaible as many films as they could use to an 
advantage for we do not have the means of paying postage on as many as we 
would like to have. Your service is perfect, we are just not able to take ad- 
vantage of it. Laurel Fork Junior High School, Laurel Fork, Va. 

The students in our high school are being denied many of the benefits to be 
derived from the educational films because we do not have adequate funds in 
our budget to pay for the postage. (Powhatan High School, Powhatan, Va.) 

Teachers have not used as many films as they could because of the following 
reasons : 

1. Unwillingness to pay return postage. (Ralph Bunche School, Edge Hill, Va.) 

Return postage on films, from the State, makes them prohibitive. (McHarg 
School, Radford, Va.) 

Our teachers are handicapped by having to pay for films out of their own 
pocket or asking students to donate money for film postage. Therefore only a 
minimum number of films are ordered. (Sugar Grove School, Sugar Grove, Va.) 

The teacher has to pay for films if ordered. This is an expense that cannot 
always be afforded. (Edgemont School, Covington, Va.) 

Another factor is the mailing cost, which although small, can be a problem 
to a school with limited financial resources. In our own case, we have hesitated, 
in the past, to order many, because we could not pay the postage on all orders 
with 15 teachers in the building. (Conehurt School, Roanoke, Va.) 

Lack of funds to take care of postage on films. (Syringa School, Syringa, Va.) 

It is only fair to mention at this point that many schools do not 
pass this cost of postage on to the teachers and pupils. However, all 
of our schools are struggling with limited budgets on which this film 
postage places a further burden. Asa specific illustration of this fact, 
[ quote from a letter which I received just a few days ago from Mount 
Vernon High School, Fairfax County, Va 

If you get this before you have mailed our May 23d film shipment to us, please 
cancel our order, since we have exhausted our postage budget. 

While the illustrations that T have quoted in the foregoing are those 
drawn from Virginia, these same conditions can be paralleled in any 
of the 48 States. 

In view of the existing shortage of qualified teachers in our schools, 
it is even more imperative that the youth of our country have ready 
access to the best possible educ ational materials which include educa- 
tional films and film strips. Inasmuch as an enlightened citizenry 
is one of the strongest defenses of our democratic way of life, the use 
of educational motion pictures, is an aid in our fight against those 
forces, which would deprive us of our rights and privileges. This 
bill H. R. 1939 will assist and encourage the distribution and use of 
films in our educational program. Therefore, in behalf of the school 
children of this country I urge the passage of H. R. 1939 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Any questions? 

Mr. Gross. How many of these films are used each week? Give us 
some idea of the use of the films, very briefly. 

Mr. Durr. Our bookings were approximately 160,000 bookings last 
year. 

Mr. Gross. But break it down as to one of the schools. 

Mr. Durr. The use by schools will vary tremendously. 

Mr. Gross. I can understand that. 
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Mr. Durr. We have schools that have used over 400 films in a year. 
Other schools without equipment are using none. I would say over 
85 percent of the students in Virginia are in schools where films are 
used quite extensively in the educational program. 

Mr. Gross. Would you say once a week? How often do they use 
them in the schools? J 

Mr. Durr. Maybe I ean break it down this way: 160,000 bookings 
by approximately 20,000 teachers would mean about 8 bookings per 
teacher for the year. However, when a film goes to a school it may be 
used by a number of different teachers. The average pupil saw 20- 
some-odd films during the year. That would mean la than one 
showing per week. In some schools there is a very extensive use of 
films in certain areas of instruction. There is a wide use of films in 
the instruction of science, home economics, geography, government, 
and health. In mathematics not much can be done with films. 

Mr. Gross. How many feet are these films? 

Mr. Durr. About 400 feet. 

Mr. Gross. That is the average? 

Mr. Durr. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. What is the average cost of postage? 

Mr. Durr. The cost of postage for a 400-foot film in zones 1 and 2, 
is 22 cents one way. That means 44 cents for a booking. The cost 
of a book of the same weight is about 6 cents each way. In other 
words, the rate on films is about four times higher than on books of 
the same weight. 

Mr. Gross. Then there is a charge to the school for the use of the 
film ¢ 

Mr. Durr. No. 

Mr. Gross. No charge? 

Mr. Durr. These are provided from public funds and furnished to 
the schools free of charge. 

Mr. Gross. Very briefly, again, do you get films from the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Durr. I am with the State Department. 

Mr. Gross. I mean the State Department in Washington. 

Mr. Durr. The National State Department? Well, we have films 
from a number of Government agencies. We have films produced 
during the war by the Office of War Information and by other Govern- 
ment agencies. We have films from the Department of Agriculture 
placed on deposit. I would say we have State Department films. 

Mr. Gross. Do you have United Nations films? 

Mr. Durr. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Did you have films advocating universal military 
conscription ¢ 

Mr. Durr. No, none. 

Mr. Gross. But you do get films from the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Durr. We have several films from the Navy that were placed 
on deposit. However, before any film is accepted by our library, it is 
previewed by a preview committee to determine whether it has edu- 
cational content and would be of value to the schools of Virginia. 
Only 90 percent of the films we have are films we have purchased, but 
we do have deposit films. 
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Mr. Reams. Mr. Durr, what would a typical film in Government be 
about? What would it cover? Have you any on the proceedings in 
Congress ? 

Mr. Durr. Yes, we have. In fact, we have three films that were 
produced by March of Time. One is entitled, “The Presidency ;” 
one, “The Congress,” and another, “The Supreme Court,” giving the 
three branches of Government. We have another film entitled, “How 
We Elect Our National Representatives.” Another is entitled, “Meet 
Your Federal Government,” in which it takes a boy who is coming to 
Washington, he visits his Congressman, he goes into the office, he goes 
into a committee meeting such as this, he sees the procedures involved 
in getting legislation through, and the film takes it through step by 
step to the signing of the bill by the President. 

Mr. Reams. Who made that film? 

Mr. Durr. It was produced by “Young America,” I believe. 

Mr. Reams. Is that a commercial film company ? 

Mr. Durr. It is an educational film-producing company. Just a 
moment, I have the catalog here which lists them. Yes, “Young 
America,” an educational film-producing company, produced that 
film. We have a number of others that deal with various aspects of 
Government, some of them produced by the State Department. One 
is called Tuesday in November. It deals with the election. It was 
produced for Overseas Information, but it tells what is involved in 
elections, the background, and follows it through. That film was very 
extensively booked last fall. Schools all over were interested in it. 

Mr. Gross. Is there any screening of these films as to propaganda ? 

Mr. Durr. Yes; our committees screen them for educational value 
and for propaganda. 

Mr. Gross. You say our committees. Do any national committees 
screen them ¢ 

Mr. Durr. I mean committees within the State. Every film, before 
it is purchased, is screened by committees that would be concerned 
with it. If it is a Government film, it is screened by a committee 
concerned with the teaching of government. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Thank you very much for your fine statement. 

Mr. Durr. Thank you. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Our next witness is Mr. Delos James, of the National 
Grange. Mr. James, please. 


STATEMENT OF DELOS L. JAMES, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURE- 
INDUSTRY RELATIONS, THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. James. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Delos L. James. I am director of the agriculture-industry relations 
for the National Grange, one of the farm organizations with head- 
quarters here in Washington. 

I am pleased, of course, to have an opportunity to say a word in 
support of this bill, because when it came to my attention its provisions 
immediately turned my thinking to a time about 40 years ago when 
I was a county agent in Illinois and we did not have any films in 
those days to work with. We, of course, tried to do considerable 
work of a demonstrational character. Bulletins from the Agricultural 
Commission and from the United States Department of Agriculture 
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had been disseminated in the State at various times for various pur- 
poses, but still the method did not get over to the number of farmers 
that it seemed desirable to have adopting more eflicient agricultural 
methods, and so on. So, to supplement or emphasize the information 
in these bulletins, we took pictures or had pictures available to us 
from other counties of improved methods in agriculture. The country 
churches and halls available then had no electricity, and we did not 
have the equipment to show films, even though we did not have them. 
I had a Ford car at that time and used the light from that, attaching 
it to my lantern, and showed slides of the effect of lime or phosphate 
in growing alfalfa. and so forth. 

So when this matter came to my attention, as I say, the provisions 
of the bill immediately caused me to realize what great advancement 
we had made and the importance of getting information to people 
that need it, and that is particularly true in our agricultural situation 
at the present time. It always has been and is even more necessary 
now than ever because of the need for more efficient production in 
farming; in other words, the adoption of the better-known methods 
that tend to reduce cost, to insure a better crop, and over all insures 
an adequate supply of food to the people of this Nation and, to the 
extent we can supply it, to other nations. That statement may seem 
superfluous at this time when we have so many surpluses of farm com- 
modities, but I do not entertain the idea that that condition will exist 
too long, to the point where it will be a burden to the Government 
to continue a loan system, because population is increasing rapidly, 
and the demand for food is increasing, and we are encountering difli- 
culties in producing crops. We are facing difficulty in central Illinois, 
Iowa, and other States in respect to insects and worms, and so forth. 
A county agent from central Illinois was here the other day and he 
said they were having a very difficult time because of insects and 
worms, aphids, army worms, and so forth. So in addition to the need 
of utilization of food by human beings, there are these confounded 
insects making it more difficult for us all the time. And he said this, 
too, which seemed significant to me. He said one of our difficulties 
is to get information to the farmers as to how to combat this attack, 
and without my having mentioned films he said, “We need films and 
things like that to get information over to them quickly.” He said, 
“You cannot get a farmer to read a bulletin.” So the visual method of 
education today is highly important. 

I will not be too long. At this time I would like to read a short 
statement which I have prepared. 

The National Grange believes that because of the highly practical 
and effective way in which films and related material are used for 
educational purposes throughout the Nation, and to a large extent 
throughout the world, they should be transmitted through the mails 
at the lowest possible rate and at a rate no higher than the rate now 
applied to books. I had in mind there the proposed increase of postal 
rates. I do not think there should be an increase in relation to the 
cost of mailing these films. 

They both convey ideas and develop understanding, and are capable 
of producing a higher degree of intelligence where used, but the film, 
due to its teaching through the eye, provides a quicker and more effec- 
tive way of creating understanding. 
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Despite the numerous methods and facilities in use in our schools 
and colleges, and other sources of education, it is generally conceded 
that there is no more effective way of learning than by seeing that 
which it is necessary for the youth and others to understand, in order 
to have an education and be able to converse with each other and to 
carry on the normal processes of civilization. 

Visual education in one form or another has always constituted an 
important part of our educational system. With the increase in popu- 
lation throughout the Nation it has become necessary to place greater 
dependence on some methods of education than on others. With the 
introduction of films, new methods were made available for conveying 
ideas and understanding to all classes of people. Since then they have 
become ever increasingly necessary and popular and now constitute 
one of the most dependable and effective parts of an educational sys- 
tem unsurpassed anywhere in the world. 

A steadily increasing population has made it necessary to increase 
the educational facilities such as schools, equipment of various kinds, 
and teachers. Increasing costs of materials also has made it more 
difficult to meet the growing requirements of our educational system 
on an efficient basis. Certainly there should not be any minimiza- 
tion of the importance of a well-informed people. I think that is 
more necessary today than ever. The better informed we can have 
our people, the safer it is going to be for our country. With the ever- 
increasing need for more : ‘and more information, it has been nec essary 
to give greater consideration to methods that would make it easier 
to disseminate information, especially since education is even more 
essential now to our national welfare than at any time in the Nation’s 
history. Constant striving to increase knowledge, and the utiliza- 
tion of the best-known methods that would help to achieve that aim 
has commanded the attenion of all educators. 

Just how to keep pace with the newer demands for more and better 
education has been a difficult problem for all who have to deal with 
it. The availability of new devices has been a welcome aid to all 
educators. This has been particularly true in the case of films for 
educational purposes. 

In view of the highly superior service which their use makes pos- 
sible in helping people to learn quickly by seeing, even though they 
may not be able to read or write, there should be no handicap of any 
sort to interfere with their distribution. 

Along with the increased cost of educational materials there have 
been large and inequitable increases in the costs of distribution, 
especially the postal rates. For instance, in the case of films taking 
the 10-year period from 1941 to 1951 the mailing cost of a standard 
1-reel 16-millimeter film, in zones 1 and 2, has increased from 11 cents 
to 22 cents. It should not cost three times as much to send a film 
through the mails as it does a book, and that is the case today. This 
greatly increased cost of getting the films from place to place so that 
they could serve the purpose for which they were intended, and are 
so urgently needed, has prevented many agencies from using them. 

In fact, the high postal rate now in effect on films is retarding the 
distribution of the available supply of films. These films are urgently 
needed at this time when more and more information of the kind that 
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so effectively assists in “learning by seeing” should be receiving wide 
distribution. This is especi ully true in the field of agriculture “where 
films are extensively used in the promotion of 4-H Club programs, 
farm demonstrations, farm meetings of various kinds, and in other 
ways. 

The Congress has been very considerate in its advancement of the 
research program in agriculture. It has appropriated generous sums 
for experimentation in the production of better crops, better care of 
the soil, more efficient. livestock, better human nutrition and in other 
ways; and more and more emphasis is being placed on an expanded 
research program in farm production and marketing. But of what 
avail if after valuable information has been created its distribution 
is restricted by cost that prospective users are unable to bear? 

We of the National Grange are of the opinion that the provisions 
of H. R. 1939 will be very ‘helpful in making films for educational 
po available at lower costs, and hope that favorable action will 
be taken. 

I would like to add this statement. Why spend millions to get 
information, and more millions for printing, paper, and so forth, 
and then stifle its dissemination by imposing a high cost—or any cost, 
for that matter—on its distribution? It is because information is 
needed that we take the necessary steps to create it. Why go only 
part way in making it available to the prospective benefac tors by not 
making it avail: ible either cost free or at a very low cost for its distribu- 
tion? I feel that the time is coming—not when I am still around, but 
I think it is coming—when information such as we consider important 
today will be made available without cost to the users, especially in- 
formation having to do with the welfare of our Nation. The enemies 
of our Nation are spreading information and there does not seem 
to be any lack of necessary funds to spread that kind of inform: ation, 
so I hope the Congress will continue to use its good judgment and give 
particular attention to this matter of making ae ition available 
just as easily as possible to the people of the Nation, and this is the 
beginning. You have an opportunity here in connection with this bill. 

Thank you. 

Mr. WirnHrow. Any questions? 

Mr. Lestnsk1. You comments intrigued me very much because they 
dealt with one of my many hobbies. I will ask you a question. You 
mentioned aphids and chinch bugs and other insects. Is it not true 
that due in part to the lack of knowledge of the average farmer, or to 
the lack of labor on his part, the failure to use artificial fertilizers, and 
so forth, the plant itself has been weakened, which has made it more 
susceptible to various diseases and insects ? 

Mr. James. You have raised a good question. It is not true in all 
cases. These aphids that have been attacking clover and alfalfa 
crops 

Mr. Lestnskr. And tomatoes and rose bushes. 

Mr. James. And the big hay crops, they are not new, we had them 
to contend with to some extent m: iny years ago. But the inclination, 
the trend, is that they are inclined to attack the weaker plans. Where 
a soil is depleted as you mentioned due to the lack of sufficient plant 
food, the plant is weaker and the juice or the liquid part is, we used to 
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say, thinner, sweeter, and the aphid will attack that before it will 
attack a stronger plant. That was particularly true in the case of 
corn attacked by plant root lice. You would find that on a poor piece 
of soil when you pulled up a stalk of corn it would be loaded with mil- 
lions of these plant root lice. 

Mr. Reams. The armyworm has been coming up year after year 
for a long time. 

Mr. James. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. I am frie wndly to this bill and I hope the day never comes 
when I find out that films are being sent to the schools of the United 
States by such organizations as U nited Nations, which point out none 
of the defects of the United Nations, or mutual security, which is 
neither mutual nor security. 

Mr. James. I think the screening method is used such as the previous 
witness testified to. 

Mr. Gross. They do not have screening on the national level. You 
have it on the State level. 

Mr. James. That is a very good point. There is need for the dis- 
semination of information that is basically important with regard to, 
in my case agriculture, or other phases of our national economy. I 
think the films that go out showing what private enterprise does, for 
example what the International Harvester Co. does, or a big fertilizer 
company does, tend to educate the farmers and are important. 

Mr. Gross. While insects and worm ravishes in crops are important, 
it is far more important for farmers to know why they are getting 
25 to 27 percent less for their crops now than in 1947. It is the only 
industry of its size that has suffered that great loss, and I think it is 
more important to do something to explain to the farmer why he is on 
the low end of the totem pole. 

Mr. James. There is not the understanding on the part of people 
generally as to the factors involved in our economic system. I think 
Congress has a great opportunity to change that situation by getting 
information to them. 

Mr. Lesrnsxit. Why was the study of this thing cut out in appro- 
priations ¢ 

Mr. Gross. The study of what? 

Mr. Lesinsk1. Of the reason why there has been a difference in the 
income to farmers. 

Mr. Gross. I did not know that it was cut out. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. It was cut out. 

Mr. Gross. You do not need a new board to find out why the farmer 
is not getting a better price. 

Mr. James. That is obvious. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wirnrow. Thank you very much, Mr. James, for a very fine 
statement. 

Mr. James. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wrrurow. Our next witness will be Dr. McPherson. He was a 
witness before but his testimony was cut rather short. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. J. JAMES McPHERSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION, NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION 


Dr. McPuerson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I presented my 
testimony in written form and answered a few questions more or less 
extemporaneously. I think the testimony you have had last time and 
this morning cover the chief points I would make. I have a couple of 
telegrams Mr. Boerlin asked me to read. They represent an area we 
have not heard much from. 

This telegram is from Mr. Ronald Bridges, director of the broadcast- 
ing and film commission, National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States: 

We are keenly interested in the move to secure a reduction in postal rates 
for educational films. This would be a great service to our constituents. 

The second telegram is from Monsignor Thomas J. Quigley of the 
Catholic audiovisual education group: 

Strongly favor bill S. 971. Have wired Senators Duff and Carlson to this 
effect. 

That concludes my testimony. 

Mr. Wrrurow. Any questions ? 

That concludes our hearing on H. R. 1939 and 8. 971. If there are 
no other witnesses desiring to be heard, the meeting stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon at 11a. m. the hear ing was adjourned.) 
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